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LECTURES 


Delivered by Mr. Owen, at the In- 
stitution of New Lanark, upon 
the 13thChapter of the \stEpis- 
tle of Corinthians. 


RE 


Continued from the Sixth Lecture, 
page 165. 





Tae world acquired knowledge by 
very slow degrees; and in the 
first ages of it, as in the first 
years of infancy, ignorance and 
imagination reigned paramount 
over judgement and understand- 
ing. Our forefathers may truly 
be said to have been the children 
of ignorance and imagination ; 
for all those nations which are 
now esteemed to have been the 
most enlightened of former times, 
and from which to this day phi- 
losophers, theologians, politici- 
ans, civi#ans, and poets, derive 
what they term their knowledge : 
when we shall apply the sure test 
of truth to their acquirements, 
will certainly appear to have pos- 
sessed little more than a combi- 
nation of the most useless and 
injurious imaginary notions ; but 
to which we, their descendants, 
have been taught to give the high 
and sounding names of profound 
learning and divine wisdom. As 
facts and experience, the only 
sure guides and instructors in 
useful and valuable knowledge, 
were at all times in direct oppo- 
sition to, and destructive of, all 
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their previously acquired imagi- 
nary notions, they were uni- 
formly rejected; and facts and ex- 
perience were ever disregarded 
by those who formed the minds 
of the rising generations. Igno- 
rance and imagination continued 
therefore to descend from age to 
age, and regularly to pass through 
the minds of all our predecessors, 
even to our fathers, who have left 
them as an inheritance to us, 
their children. And it might. be 
supposed that out of this appa- 
rently never-ending thraldom of 
error and misery, there was none 
to help us or our descendants to 
the latest period of time. 

But, my friends, that mysteri- 
ous power, the origin of life and 
of all existence, has devised means 
to relieve us from this lamentable 
state of darkness and confusion. 
He has sent his Word of know- 
ledge and of truth to us, to be our 
sure and certain guide; and writ- 
ten, not in the artificial characters 
and limited jargon of a few indi- 
viduals, but in language plain 
and indelible, to be alike under- 
stood by all the sons of men, by 
all the children, without any silly 
partiality or exceptions of his own 
creation. 

This Word of God then (and re- 
garding the truth of which, there 
can be no doubt whatever on the 
mind of any rational being) is 
that which is written in the uni- 
versal language of fact and expe- 
rience. Here you have a volume, 
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which, when you can read and 
understand it, will make you wise 
indeed ; will dispel the mists and 
vapours of ignorance and imagi- 
nation that now surround you. 
And as you proceed to acquire the 
knowledge which it will develope, 
you will be filled with the spirit 
of divine wisdom and truth, before 
which the faiths and imaginary 
notions of all the sects in the 
world will speedily disappear : 
their names will first become a 
bye-word, and then be as entire- 
ly forgotten as though they had 
never been. Old things shall pass 
away, and ail shall become néw. 

This undeniable Word of God— 
this foundation of all real charity; 
this sure hope of promise, which 
has existed from the beginning ; 
which commenced from a point 
with the first created being ; 
which through every period of 
time has been increasing to this 
moment, and which will continu- 
ally and rapidly increase, through 
ali future ages of human exist- 
enee;—may be fitly compared to 
that little grain of mustard-seed, 
which shall ultimately cover the 
whole earth, and overshadow all 
the inhabitants thereof. 


the d of this Word; from 
foreseeing the certain effects which 
at some future period the know- 
ledge it would unfold would pro- 
duce ;—that the author of the 
chapter under our consideration 
has said, ‘‘ When that which is 

ect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away.” 
He foresaw that all ‘the systems 
of the world were founded in im- 
perfection ; that they were neces- 
sary for the ageof the world in 
which they appeared, and would 
be so for many to come ; 


but that afterwards, a system of 


It was from contemplating 
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universal charity should arise, 
which should supersede every 
other; which should easily con- 
vince every one that all former 
systems were of a nature very 
partially beneficial, true only in 
part, and exhibiting the works of 
Deity through an imperfect me- 
dium, even as it were through a 
glass darkly. 

When these systems first ap- 
peared, the world knew not the 
value of facts and experience ; 
the minds of all men were filled 
with the wildest imaginary no- 
tions. They were, one and all, 
trained from infancy to be a com- 
pound of folly and inconsistency ; 
all their rational and truly valu- 
able faculties lay like a waste, 
uncultivated, and abandoned to 
neglect. Under these circum- 
stances, it would have been a vain 
attempt to introduce any scheme 
for the government of mankind, 
or that was intended. to attract 
attention, except it could be 
made to lay fast hold of their 
imaginations by some extraordi- 
nary combination of mystery which 
could not be comprehended by 
the human faculties; and in 
consequence, the religion of our 
forefathers was made to consist 
in faith or belief in these myste- 
ries. Such also is the constitu- 
tion of our nature, that the faith 
and belief of men, and their de- 
votedness of mind and body, even 
to life itself, to the object of these 
mysteries,—are more conscien- 
tious, fervent, and sincere, in 
proportion as they are irrational, 
useless, and combined with the 
grossest and most shocking ab- 
surdities. 

In this state, at this moment, 
are millions of our fellow men, 
who were born with the same 
faculties as ourselves; and who, 
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if they had been trained from in- 
fancy in this country, would have 
believed, thought, and acted as 
you have been trained to do, As 
it is, however, they fall down and 
worship the great idol Jugger- 
naut, which is represented by a 
wooden monster 60 feet high, 
drawn upon wheels; and at his 
public and annual worship, as it 
is related to us by living eye-wit- 
nesses of the fact, many of them 
—those deemed the most religious 
among the innumerable crowds 
attending the exhibition—volun- 
tarily throw themselves, as if per- 
forming an act of the purest de- 
votion, under the wheels of the 
idol as it is dragged along; and 
which from its immense weight, 
instantly crushes them to death. 
To a rational and charitable 
mind, can human nature present 
a sight more truly pitiable? Oh! 
that immediate means could be 
devised to show them the error 
of their ways ; to convince them 
of the wretched and useless sacri- 
fices which they make; to open 
their understandings, and to teach 
them that their faith, that any 
such or similar faith, cannot pos- 
sibly be of service to God or man; 
that it is alone calculated to fill 
the mind with every evil passion, 
to destroy all the rational fa- 
culties, and to perpetuate misery 
of every conceivable description 
through every generation to which 
it shall be taught. Oh! my friends, 
could I send forth this knowledge 
with the rapidity of lightning to 
all the sons and daughters of 
men, who by faith in the myste- 
ries in which they have been in- 
structed, now sit in darkness, 
in the deep shadows of night, 
while imaginary fears and. hor- 
rors penetrate their inmost souls, 
-—what a change would instantly 
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arise in this fair creation! Joy 
would spring up like the morn- 
ing ; the sun of knowledge and of 
gladness would shine on every 
dwelling; we should no longer 
see through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face: then should 
we know even as we are known, 
Yes, sincerity would universally 
prevail: every one would as it 
were, carry his heart in his hand ; 
deception of any kind would 
have no place in the thoughts, 
language, or transactions of men, 
Our progress in every truly good 
and valuable gift would far out- 
strip whatever has been known 
among men; and above all, my 
friends, charity would take full 
possession of the heart and mind 
of every one: there would then 
be no hindrance to its progress, 
even to the utmost limits of the 
earth. 

Well then might it be said by 
the author of the sentiment be- 
fore us, “And though I have 
all faith, so that 1 could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, 
] am nothing,’ Now, my friends, 
attend well to-this declaration of 
oneof your most favoured writers ; 
and I call your attention to it in 
this particular manner, because 
the sentiment is in complete uni- 
son with the evidence of our 
senses. 7 

Paul, like myself, does not here 
allude to any particular faith, but 
to faith in general: and he dis- 
tinctly says, that though he pos- 
sessed all faith ; that is, not only 
the aggregate of all the faith 
possessed by all the faithful of 
the earth, all the faith that men 
ever attained or acquired,—but.so 
much more than was ever pos- 
sessed, as would enable him to 
remove mountains; yet if he had 


not charity, all that sum of faith, 
U2 
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sufficient to contain all the mys- 
teries that ever had been taught 
in the world, would avail nothing ; 
it would be all totally useless. 

Now, my friends, the evidence 
of our senses proves to us, that 
all the faith now in the world,— 
the combined faith of Jews, Chris- 
tians, Mahomedans, Brahmins, 
and of every other name under 
heaven,—is not sufficient to move 
one stone of an ounce weight; 
and yet we are distinctly told by 
St. Paul, that if we had faith suf- 
ficient to remove mountains,--that 
is, to remove the foundations of 
the earth itself,—and had not 
charity; we are nothing, of no 
value, of no utility either to God 
or man. 

Thus far St. Paul has gone: 
and when we consider the state 
of gross ignorance which in his 
day prevailed over the world ; the 
want of all accurate knowledge, 
with regard to human nature ; 
and that the wildest powers of 
imagination had the unlimited 
control over sound judgement and 
understanding, so as to render 
the evidence of our senses of 
none effect whatever,—it must 
be acknowledged that St. Paul 


proceeded to the utmost bounds — 


of prudence, although he clothed 
his instructions in the language 
of mystery ; which, owing to the 
ignorance of our ancestors, every 
writer who possessed superior 
knowledge of man was under the 
most absolute necessity of doing. 
Even now, after so many centu- 
ries of experience have been add- 
ed to the knowledge which St. 
Paul possessed, and by which 


so many millions of new facts 
have been opposed to imagina- 
tion as materially to diminish its 
control over the human mind ; 
still am I often under the ne- 
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cessity, in consequence of your 
remaining mental infirmities, to 
speak to you in the language of 
prophecy, mystery and knowledge; 
when, if your minds had not from 
infancy been injured by the most 
fanciful doctrines of faith, address- 
ed to your imaginations, I would 
declare that knowledge, which is 
to render you and mankind happy, 
in terms the most plain and di- 
rect. 

But, my friends, had St. Paul 
lived in these days, when facts, 
experience, sound judgement, and 
plain understanding, have dispel- 
led some of the denser clouds 
formed by the ignorant imagina- 
tions of men,—he would have told 
you what the author of the verse 
under consideration must have 
known, and which, but for the 
gross ignorance of the times, he 
would then have declared: not 
only that faith, when compared 
with charity, was as chaff before 
the wind—useless when without 
charity, as the wildest wander- 
ings of the most insane intellect : 
St. Paul if he had been now here, 
would not only have confirmed 
these his sayings of old, but he 
would unite with me in heart and 
soul in telling you, in preparing 
the means to make it known to 
all the sons of men,—that faith, as 
it has been hitherto taught to the 
world, and true and genuine cha- 
rity never did, nor is it possible 
they ever can, exist in the same 
breast. Yes, my friends, you may 
as well attempt to combine fire 
and water ; -to bring heaven and 
earth together,—I had almostsaid 
heaven andhell ; as waste your 
time in fruitless endeavours to 
unite faith, as it has been hitherto 
taught, and the génuine spirit of 
charity, in the same bosom. It 
was the most weak and absurd of 
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all the imaginary notions, which 
ignorance of human nature has 
yet produced ; to conceive a sys- 
tem for the permanent govern- 
ment of mankind, which should 
combine the mysteries of faith,— 
of any faith,—which can only 
separate and divide even the best 
friends, with the kind and benevo- 
lent spirit of charity, which is 
the very bond of peace, which is 
the only foundation of pure and 
undefiled religion; of that reli- 
gion which can alone, but which 
can, and ere long will, make the 
whole world happy. 

Now, my friends, I have spoken 
to you a language ina new spirit, 
and to which you may give any 
name you please; either of pro- 
phecy, of mystery, or of know- 
ledge: but whatever terms you 
may apply to it; whatever mock- 
ery it may encounter in the world 
from the interested or conscien- 
tious supporters of the old sys- 
tems,—TI tell you, and I will as 
publicly declare it to the world, 
and prove it by the evidence of 
our senses, that it is neither 
more nor less than the plain and 
simple language of truth and 
sound judgement, proceeding 
from a mind whose paramount 
motive is to do good to his fel- 
low-creatures, and to open the 
only road by which they may 
attain solid and substantial hap- 
piness. 

1 am going from home this 
week, and expect to be absent a 
few days. I shall therefore not 
have time to prepare a Lecture by 
the next Sabbath; but on the fol- 
lowing Sunday it is my intention 
to prove to you, by the evidence 
of our senses, that the various 
faiths which have been, and now 
are, taught in the world, are the 
real dividing, separating, and re- 
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pelling moral power. And that 
while they shall be taught as they 
have been, and now are, mankind 
can never become one nation and 
one people, speaking the same 
language, and dwelling together 
as brethren and children of one 
common parent, in unity and 
peace. 

It is my intention also to prove 
to you by the same evidence, that 
faith as it has been hitherto taught, 
is not only useless, but that it is 
destructive of that charity which 
rejoiceth in the truth, that is kind, 
that thinketh no evil, and which 
under ‘any or all circumstances 
never faileth. After which, it is 
my intention also to prove to 
you, still on the same unerring 
evidence, that a system for the 
government of mankind, founded 
on the principles of this same 
charity, can, and if adopted will, 
bring about that promised state 
of society, in which ignorance, 
poverty, vice, crime, and misery, 
shall not be known ; and in which 
every one shall be in the actual 
possession of the greatest degree 
of happiness, which humanity can 
enjoy. My friends, think of these 
things, and ponder them well in 
your hearts. 





Ir has afforded us considerable 
gratification to receive so many 
acknowledgements of delight, ex- 
perienced by our readers, upon 
perusing the foregoing Lectures. 
They carry with them internal 
evidence of sincerity so irresisti- 
ble, and display so much exalted 
feeling and powerful talent, that 
we are notin the least surprised at 
the intense interest that has been 
excited. Breathing throughout a 
spirit of enthusiastic but enlight- 
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ened benevolence, expressed in 
a style of great beauty, simplicity, 
and vigour, they possess an ad- 
ditional attraction, from the cir- 
cumstance of the subject-matter 
having been taken from the Bible ; 
because it is a book which the su- 
perficial have represented Mr. 
Owen as neglecting. Mr. Qwen 
contemns no volume, any portion 
of which can be rendered tribu- 
tary to the improvement and to 
the happiness of mankind; and 
he attaches a high value to all 
that is consonant to truth and 
justice, from whatever source it 
may be derived. Like Plutarch, 
“‘he appears to have examined 
every sect with a calm and un- 
pred judiced attention, to have se- 
ected what he found of use for 
the purposes of virtue and hap- 
a ; and to have left the rest 
or the portion of those, whose 
natrowness of mind could think 
either science or felicity confined 
to any denomination of men.” — 
Langhorne’s Life of Plutarch. 





COMMERCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


We have generally abstained from 
dwelling upon the increased and 
still increasing difficulties in al- 
most every branch-of trade and 
commerce, because we would not 
subject ourselves to the imputation 
of exaggerated description, or of 
taking a prejudiced and despond- 
ing view of the results of the pre- 
sent system, for the sole purpose 
of advocating our own opinions 
with more effect. The evils of 
the competitive system are how- 
ever daily becoming so much more 
extended and aggravated, and so 
palpable, as to arrest the attention 
of the most superficial observer. 
The rapid declme in the value 
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of labour and of every kind of 
employment is now deplorably 
evinced by the extremely low rate 
of wages, and the great increase of 
crime and pauperism. The re- 
duction in wages and salaries, 
and in the number of those who 
can obtain employment,is ofcourse 
followed by loss of trade among 
shopkeepers ; whilst the increase 
of their numbers by those who 
can find no other employment, 


‘occasions more competition and 


diminished profits. In the strug- 
gle that ensues, many must sink: 
others before they are driven into 
pauperism, or are guilty of more 
heinous offences, are tempted to 
practise various frauds in trade ; 
of which of late we have had so 
much complaint. Inferior articles 
are imposed upon the public: 

bread adulterated and all manner 
of contrivances are resorted to, 
whether justifiable or not, to make 
up the deficiency of the regular 

profits. In other instances, the — 
retail dealers possessing adequate 
cupital have enlarged their es- 
tablishments ; finding the sale of 
considerable quantities to be ab- 
solutely necessary to enable them 
to pay their expenses, and secure 
any ultimate profit. Upon this 


plan the principle of the division 


of labour is brought into opera- 
tion, and the increased outlay is 
attended by a much larger pro- 
portional increase in their returns. 
This change so beneficial to them- 
selves has proved ruinous to the 
smaller retail dealers, who have 
been unable to contend with their 
more powerful competitors. The 


same necessity for larger establish- 
ments obtains also among whole- 
sale dealers, as well as among 
manufacturers, many of whom 
have fallen before the larger pro- 
prietors ; but so great has the 
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competition become, even among 
the more wealthy proprietors, 
that unless to capital are added 
skill and judgement and unre- 
mitting application, success can- 
not be calculated upon. We may 
be reminded that this is no great 
discovery ; granted: yet about 
thirty-years since, the effect of 
any mistake in the conduct of 
commercial afiairs, or any defici- 
ency in capital or skill, ifnot very 
important, was counteracted by 
other advantages: but now all 
the requisites of business,—skill, 
industry, and capital, must be 
combined, and then only a small 
profit can be obtained. It is quite 
clear that the tendency of these 
measures must be to increase the 
wealth of those only, who have 
already u superfluity ; and to add 
greatly to the number of the des- 
titute. The reports of all the be- 
nevolent societies for the relief of 
the poor,. as well as their adver- 
tisements, announce the increas- 
ing demands upon their funds. 
The poor-rates are higher, and 
all the accounts from the manu- 
facturing districts in France as 
well as England, describe the 
sufferings of the people, arising 
from inadequate wages, or want 
of employment, to be severe. 
The following remark appears in 
the Dedication to the Emigration 
Committee, prefixed to the ‘ Re- 
volt of the Bees,” second edition. 
* Although vou have attributed 
the redundancy of unemployed 
labourers in particular instances to 
the substitution of machinery, and 
noticed the repletion in other 
occupations; yet you have en- 


tirely overlooked the magnitude 
and important consequences of 
that more general and over- 
whelming influence of scientific 
power, through which the mar- 
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ket value of every species of 
human employment has been di- 
rectly or indirectly depressed. 

“ That portion of labour which 
is displaced by machinery flows 
into other channels, until all be- 
come saturated: for as to the 
objection, that the superabun- 
dance cannot effect other branches 
of manual employment requiring 
peculiar skill,—it must be ob- 
served that these are the employ- 
ments that have been chiefly su- 
perseded ; while the qualifications 
essential to other branches, such 
as counting-house and even lite- 
rary avocations, are now rendered 
easy of attainment through the 
general diffusion of knowledge.” 

In confirmation of the above, 
we know of several instances of 
parties advertising for clerks of 
superior qualifications for that de- 
partment of employment ; and up- 
wards of two hundred letters were 
received in reply to each adver- 
tisement. Two institutions re- 
cently offered vacancies for morn- 
ing preachers; there were seven- 
teen candidates for one; eighteen 
for the other. Literary men com- 
plain of the trifling compensation 
they now receive for their contri- 
butions to periodical publications, 
although written elaborately; while 
the manuscripts offered to the 
booksellers are in number beyond 
all precedent. 

It would be endless to pursue 
the evils of competition accelera- 
ted by scientific power into all 
their ramifications; certain it is, 
that no class of society is ex- 
empt from many‘annoying conse- 
quences : for even the wealthy are 
exposed to continual danger, either 
from private robbery, or from po- 
litical convulsions ; as it is inva- 
riably found, that the populace are 
more easily inflamed by any poli- 
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tical question when their condi- 
tion is bad, than in periods of 


or 

' We have conversed with few 
commercial men of intelligence 
who have not admitted, that the 
actual condition of society is such 
as we have described, or who do 
not unhesitatingly attribute it to 
the same cause. [t is however re- 
markable, that not one of our 
senators has admitted the over- 
whelming power of production 
to be the leading cause of our 
distresses. Mr. Hume hassucceed- 
ed in obtaining a remission of 
some of the taxes ; and ceconomy 
has been introduced into various 
departments of government. Mr. 
Peel has devoted his attention to 
our penal code, and to the im- 
provement of the police. Not- 
withstanding all which, the diffi- 
culties of trading are greater than 
ever; the poor-rates are higher ; 
and the commission of crime, both 
in extent and enormity, is unpara- 
lelled in any period within the 
last century. We may then in- 
fer, that neither Mr. Peel nor Mr. 
Hume understand the cause of 
our difficulties, Let us refer to 
Mr. Owen’s opinion expressed at 
one of the public meetings in 
1817 :—‘‘ Were every shilling 
of your national debt and taxes 
removed tomorrow, and were 
the government wholly unpaid 
for all its services ; in a very few 
years either this, or some other 
country must suffer more than 
you now experience. Mechanism, 
which may be made the greatest 
of blessings to humanity, is, under 
the existing arrangements, its 
greatest curse : those who direct 
the affairs of men, ought to make 
themselves masters of this subject, 
and thoroughly understand all its 
mighty influence & consequences. 


- 
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They are overwhelmed with the 
labour of picking useless straws, 
while they ought to be engaged in 

thering the most precious and 
valuable of all products ; and which 
they might collect in unlimited 
quantities, with only the labour 
they now bestow in collecting the 
veriesttrash. Investigate this sub- 


ject now, or ere long dire necessity 


will compel you to give due at- 
tention to it. We and all coun- 
tries are already so placed by it, 
that a very large portion of. hu- 
man beings are thrown idle, greatly 
against their will; and they,must 
be supported or starve, or be so 
placed as to be enabled to create 
theirown subsistence. Something 
therefore must be done for them, 
and done soon, or society will 
speedily be in a confusion of 
which the human mind can pre- 
viously form but inadequate con- 
ceptions. That something must 
be employment on land; _ there is 
no alternative.” 

To whatever quarter the atten- 
tion is directed, there are to be 
found manifestations of decay in 
the oldsystem, and of its approach- 
ing dissolution. A dissolution 
that will be hailed with joy and 


gladness, as the prelude to a 


happier state; an Aurelian change, 
in which the unsightly grub shall 
re-appear, in form and colour of 
surpassing beauty, will be view- 
ed with delight by every beholder, 
and wing its way over all the 
regions of the earth. 





THE ASSOCIATE, 


Ir is with considerable pleasure 
that we congratulate our readers 
on the publication of an interest- 
ing monthly tract in London, 
upon the same plan as the admi- 
rable Brighton Tract, called The 








The Associate. 


Co-operator. The tract to which 
we refer is entitled ‘TheAssociate ; 
and such is the interest it has 
already excited, that upwards of 
five thousand are now published, 
with the expectation of an in- 
creasing demand: the trifling cost 
of Id. places it within the reach 
of those whose well-being it is 
chiefly intended to promote. The 
first Number, publishedinJanuary, 
contains a brief but forcible sketch 
of its objects. The following ex- 
tract offers a powerful induce- 
ment to the working classes to 
persevere in the acquisition of 
true knowledge, as the onlymeans 
of rescue from their present de- 
graded state of dependence and 
suffering. 

““No doubt can remain with 
any considerate inquirer, that in 
every populous district of the 
earth, in all known periods of hu- 
man society, and in every stage 
of civilization, poverty has been 
the lot of at least ninety of every 
hundred persons. !n proportion 
as the wealth of a few has in- 
creased, the pittance of the many 
has diminished ; and a rich dis- 
play of luxury in the great, has 
always been the sign of abject 
poverty in the lowly multitude. 
How comes this inequality in the 
command of wealth? Are ‘the 
great born with magic powers of 
bidding the elements put on the 
shapes that suit their uses? Not 
so: these are the result of human 
toil, in collecting, preserving’, pre- 
paring the various produce of the 
earth ; and yet the least industri- 
ous portion of mankind revels in a 
waste of wealth, the fruit of labour 
only. By union, the result of su- 
perior intelligence, the few have 
established a claim to possess what 
they have not produced and are 
incapable of producing; while 
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disunion and inferior intelligence 
in the people, cause that claim to 
be respected, and those fruits of 
labour to be yielded up. 

‘It is not surprising that the 

sole enjoyers of leisure should 
soon have contrived means, well 
adapted to perpetuate disunion 
and inferiority of understanding, 
among their poorer brethren ; and 
they have been admirably seconded 
hitherto by the more intelligent 
among these, who have generally 
been caught by the glare of su- 
perior fortune, and strain every 
nerve to gain a footing in the 
ranks they look up to as privi- 
leged to rule their fellows. When 
the love of distinction for wealth 
prevails, to display the signs of 
wealth becomes the universal aim; 
substantial comfort is generally 
sacrificed for an empty show, and 
the needy aspirant to such dis- 
tinction becomes a fit tool in the 
hands of those who can dispense 
it. They no doubt rejoice to see 
those, who might advance and 
support the juster claims of the 
producers of wealth to the dispo- 
sal of it, become willing instru- 
ments of coercing, cajoling, or 
befooling, benighted millions.” 
- We observe in the Number for 
March, a list of the rate of wages 
in different employments and 
districts ; and also of the prices 
of provisions: a more ample ac- 
count is anticipated in future 
Numbers. We strongly recom- 
mend this publication, as well as 
its excellent companion The Co- 
operator, to the patronage of all 
who are anxious for the most 
speedy, safe, and effectual com- 
mencement of practical co-ope- 
ration. 

The Associate is at present con- 
ducted by one of the most perse- 
vering and able advocates of our 
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cause, and one whose benevolent 
exertions have contributed mate- 
rially to the diffusion of true know- 
ledge in each class of society, and 
led to much beneficial practice. 





EXTRACT 


From anunpublished Work on Mr. 
Owen's Plan, written in the 
year 1821. 


Tue Plan under consideration is 
designed to place men under such 
arrangements, as shall enable 
them to participate in the great- 
est possible degree in every spe- 
cies of production ; whether it 
arise from the application of hu- 
man powers to the most simple 
instruments, or to those vast en- 
gines, and infinitely variable and 
numerous contrivances, which the 
science and skill of man have 
already brought, or are capable of 
bringing, to bear upon the ma- 
terials which he is desirous of 
converting to his use. We have 
a right to su , because it is 
both practicahle and expedient, 
that the members of an Associa- 
tion possessed of the requisite 
capital, would at the very outset 


of their career adopt in every de- — 


partment of their concerns the 
most approved systems in opera- 
tion in general society at the 
period of their formation. They 
would therefore start from that 
point of excellency in the useful 
arts which the most civilized na- 
tion had attained. In ascertain- 
ing what was that point, the As- 
sociation would have recourse to 
the highest authorities, in respect 
to agriculture, horticulture, manu- 
facture, building, domestic ceco- 

nomy,education ,and whatever else 
might constitute a branch of their 
duties. 


It cannot be denied, that the 
movements of a well organized 
body of this description, whose 
operations were to be directed to 
the creation and conservation of 
every object of human desire, 
would not be less interesting 
(while they would be infinitely 
more consolatory to a benevolent 
mind) than the destructive pro- 
gress of the most heroic warlike 
band, or than the evoluticns of 
the best disciplined troops. 

The immense power ot our pro- 
jected moral machine, if the parts 
can be put skilfully in motion, so 
as to avoid collision or attrition, 
will be admitted by every intelli- 
gent person who has bestowed 
anv attention upon the subject. 
The only reasonable objections 
that have been urged against the 
adoption of the system, have re- 
ference to the supposed impracti- 
cability of preserving the parts 
for any continuance in that state 
of harmony and activity, with- 
out which the ends of the Associa- 
tion would be perverted, and its 
destruction effected. 

Before I proceed to estimate 
the validity of the objections above 
alluded to, I shall take a sum- 
mary view of those circumstances 
on which the advocates of: Mr. 
Owen’s arrangements, found their 
expectations of the efficacy of his 
Plan for the accomplishment of 
those highly beneficial objects 
which it contemplates. 

I may spare myself the pains of 
showing, that in the rudest state 
of society, the labour of a portion 
of its members must suffice for 


‘the sustenance of the whole; as 


otherwise, children could not have 
been reared, nor the aged, the 
sick, and the infirm, preserved in 
life. It is scarcely more meces- 
sary for me to adduce proofs in 
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support of the proposition, that 
as society has advanced in civi- 
lization, the proportion of labour 
devoted to the procuring of food 
has .been abridged by artificial 
contrivances ; and that thus com- 
munities of men have found lei- 
sure to construct those costly 
edifices and public works, and 
to pursue those innumerable 
other avocations which administer 
to comfort, convenience, and 
luxury. 

If, then, a number of persons 
corresponding with that which is 
to form one of Mr. Owen’s pro- 
posed village establishments, sup- 
posing them to contain a fair 
proportion of both sexes and all 
ages,were planted in cottages,upon 
an adequate quantity of land, and 
supplied with the necessary tools, 
and a year’s provisions, — it is 
reasonable to conclude, that even 
under the present arrangements, 
they would be able in future to 
provide for themselves. 

But as combination and divi- 
sion of labour is known toincrease 
its productive power in a won- 
derful degree, there can be no 
doubt that if, preserving their 
separate interests, and occupying 
detached. dwellings, the parties 
could be induced to’ co-operate in 
their labours to a greater extent 
than is now customary, the same 
quantum of labour would create 
a larger quantity of produce. 

But on the plan of Mr. Owen, 
every atrangement being made 
with a view to facilitate the most 
perfect co-operation, in every 
branch of industry, a vast saving 
must arise in the construction 
of the buildings ; or, which comes 
to the same point, the same 
number of individuals may be far 
better accommodated for the same 


money. 


It is impossible for a person 
who, like myself, is ignorant of 
such details, to give a just esti- 
mate of the savings which would 
be effected in party-walls, fences, 
and the abolition of those other 
contrivanees which the disposi- 
tion of: men to shut themselves 
up from each other, have brought 
into fashion. These savings alone 
would be very considerable. 

To these are to be added,: the 
saving of fuel, by the plan of 
warming the apartments, and of 
cooking : 

The saving of materials by 
ceconomy in cooking, baking, brew- 
ing, washing, aud cleansing ; with 
the aid of the best apparatus : 

The saving of the labour of the 
females, who emancipated from 
the greater part of the drudgery 
to which the wives of the workin 
class are now subjected, and from 
the distraction attendant upon 
a multiplicity of conflicting duties, 
—would be enabled to,assist inthe 
lighter parts of gardening, agri- 
culture, and manufacture : 

The saving of time and of the 
fatigue of moving from place to 
place, owing to the order and unity 
of design, by which all the opera- 
tions of the society would be con- 
ducted, and to the proximity of 
the offices, public buildings, fac- 
tories, gardens, ground and farm- 
ing establishment, to the dwellings 
of the parties. 

I shall here quote a few pas- 
sages from the 20th Number of 
“‘ The Economist.” 

‘¢ One obvious source of advan- 
tage to the inmates of the pro- 
posed establishments is, that every 
individual will enjoy or possess 
the undivided fruits of his own 
labour, except that portion which 
may be paid as rent, or interest 
of the capital advanced for him, 
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and the sum which may be re- 
quired by the State, in the shape of 

nan é And, he should have added, 

by theC hurch,in theshape of tithes. 

“‘ Thus instead of the produce 
of labour being divided, as at 
present, with the employers of 
the poor, and by the enhanced 
price of every article of consump- 
tion before it comes into their 
hands,amongst the various persons 
through whose hands it has succes- 
sively passed,—the poor will have 
the whole amount produced by 
their exertions, undiminished by 
the profits upon capital and risk, 
as well as in consideration for the 
time and attention employed in 
various businesses, which so many 
persons now take from them. 

“‘ In reference to the article of 
prime consumption, bread, this is 
well illustrated by the author of 
three letters, addressed to Mr. 
Ricardo; showing that Mr.Owen's 
arrangements are consistent with 
sound principles of Political Eco- 
nomy. 

“ The cost of a loaf of bread, 
for the supply of a labourer, he 
shows, will be made up in the 
proposed establishments, of seed, 
taxes, rates, tithes, rent of land, 
agricultural labour, warehousing, 
superintendence of the mill, and 
baking. 

“The cost of a loaf to the la- 
bourer at present is made up of 
the foregoing items, with the 
addition of farmer's profit on his 
capital, including a profit on ac- 
count of risk ; also a profit on the 
above-mentioned taxes. 

‘* Carriage of corn to the mil- 
ler, and corn-factor’s profit on his 
capital, including a profit on ac- 
count of risk; also a profit on 


all the foregoing charges and 
profits. 
“* Carriage of flour to the ba- 
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ker, and miller’s, and flour-deal- 
er’s profit on their respective 
capitals, including a profit on 
account of risk; also a profit 
on all the foregoing charges and 
profits. 

* Baker's profit on his capital, 
including a profit on account of 
risk ; also a profit on all the fore- 
going charges and profits. 

““ He also notices, besides these 
very great savings, the further 

saving in labour, which may be 
effected merely by the contiguity 
of the operations of thrashing, 
warehousing, grinding, and_ba- 
king ; as they might all take place 
within two hundred yards of the 
same spot. 

“By purchasing at the very 
best markets their seed, and every 
other material upon which their 
industry would be employed, the 
population of these villages would 
create a saving in the means of 
their subsistence, that, compared 
with the manner in which the poor 
individuals of present society are 
compelled to lay out their hard 
earnings, would equal at least 
30 per cent on what they now 
pay for necessaries, before they 
reach the impoverished hand, 
which is so incapable of bearing 
this heavy but now necessary 
load of profit.” 

1 think few persons who are 
qualified to form an opinion upon 
this branch of the arrangements, 
will consider the estimated saving 
of 30 per cent above stated as 
at all exaggerated. I shall not 
attempt to calculate the probable 
amount of the savings upon the 
other ceconomical arrangements : 
that they must be considerable is 
self-evident. 

Let us now glance at the advan- 
tages which would arise from the 
productive powers of machinery in 
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a state of society where every 
individual being interested in the 
wealth which it would create ; 
all must cordially agree in the 
expediency of extending its ap- 
plication to new purposes, and 
increasing its efficiency by every 
improvement which ingenuity can 
devise. 

We know that some steam- 
engines have the power of 100 
horses, which at the lowest com- 
putation is equal to the physical 
force of 500 ordinary men. 

One such engine might, as in 
the instance of the block machi- 
nery, be made to perform a great 
variety of movements ; and as the 
greater part of the manufacturing 
operations would be carried on in 
one building, these movements 
would doubtless be so ordered as 
to subserve most of the purposes 
of ‘the manufacturers: if not, 
other engines of greater or less 
power would be constructed, so 
as to supersede all painfully la- 
borious human exertion. Many 
of those offices which are of an 
offensive nature, might also be 
dispensed with by simple contri- 
vances. The sweeping of chim- 
neys, when properly constructed, 
we know may be effectually per- 
formed by a machine which has 
been long in use. But these ob- 
servations are rather out of place, 
when we are merely treating of 
the means of creating wealth. | 

Enough surely has been said, 
to show that those means are 
fully adequate to every object 
which can be desired by reason- 
able beings. Of the commerce 
of these establishments, I shall 
say something when we come to 
notice the objections to the Plan. 

I am not aware that, as regards 
its financial advantages, there is 
need to add any further observa- 
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tions. Practical men will quickly 
perceive the extent of those ad- 
vantages ; and the political ceco- 
nomist, will see no limit to the 
power of an Association thus con- 
stituted, to saturate itself with 
wealth, 

The moral, intellectual, and 
social advantages, which, under 
the circumstances above describ- 
ed, would be attainable by per- 
sons disposed to avail themselves 
of all the facilities that would be 
placed within their reach, are too 
numerous and important to admit 
of being set forth in a short 
Essay. 

To begin with minor considera- 
tions. The very form and ap 
pearance of the dwellings and 
public buildings could not fail to 
have a cheering influence upon 
the mind. Instead of dark and 
close alleys or streets, and small 
incommodious rooms, such as 
the working classes have gene- 
rally occupied, (I allude more 
especially to manufacturing la- 
bourers and mechanics,) they 
would become the inhabitants of 
lightsome, airy, well-proportioned 
apartments ; looking, as before 
mentioned, on one side into a 
well laid-out square, and on the 
other side over gardens upon the 
fields, their common property, 
and, in many cases, to the beau- 
tiful scenery with which our island 
abounds. This of itself is worth 
something. 

The cleanliness which would 
pervade all the dwellings and 
public rooms, and which might 
be preserved with comparatively 
little exertion by the order that 
would be established, and the 
appliances of every description 
which the Association would have 
at their command,—must be pro- 
ductive not only of personal com- 
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fort, but of a highly beneficial 
moral effect. It must not be over- 
looked, that in the private apart- 
ments no dirt would be caused 
by ashes, nor by the culinary and 
other operations which the poor 
are now in many, not to say most 
cases obliged to perform in their 
sitting-rooms. To the cleanliness, 
airiness, and comfort of their 
apartments, is to be added the 
cleanliness of their linen ; for the 
washing and bleaching of which, 
as well as for all the purposes of 
the laundry, they would enjoy 
such conveniences as are scarcely 
within the reach of any but the 
most wealthy individuals: all 
which contrivances would not be 
less consistent with ceconomy, 
than conducive to comfort. 

With respect to their food ; it 
is no small advantage that it will 
be free from adulteration. Ina 
community of the proposed ex- 
tent, the food may be prepared in 
a variety of ways, and be of va- 
rious kinds. ‘‘ Feed me with food 
convenient forme,” is one of the 
recorded prayers of a good man, 
whose moderation is held forth to 
us, an as example well worthy of 
imitation. The r man is but 
too frequently limited to a fare 
which is neither palatable nor 
wholesome. Without intending 
to deny that there is some danger 
of occasional excess, where a 
person has the opportunity of par- 
taking of a number of dishes ;_ it 
may be affirmed, that the danger 
is greatest when the occurrenée 
is the most rare; and that the 
higher orders are not more ad- 
dicted to gluttony than those per- 
sons whose tables have fewer co- 
vers. But in cases of indisposi- 
tion, the members of our commu- 
nity would unquestionably enjoy 
a decided advantage over the 


working classes in society as it 
now exists, in the facility with 
which they might be supplied with 
food adapted to the state of their 
digestive organs, 

In stating the advantages which 
would accrue to the Association, 
in regard to food, it is reasonable 
to suppose, that as the public 
kitchen would be constructed 
upon the most approved principle, 
and as the duties of the kitchen 
would be assigned to the per- 
sons the best skilled in the art of 
cookery,—the food would be well 
dressed. 

Although the numbers of the 
Association would find it to their 
interest, in several. respects, to 
take their principal meal in the 
mess-rooms, where the dinner 
could be served up in good style, 
with the least trouble, it would 
nevertheless be at the option’ of 
the parties to. take even that meal 
in their private apartments. 

The multiplicity of, avocations 
which the Association would em- 
brace, and the conferences at 
which the duties of the respective 
members would be allotted, must 
be regarded as sources of pleasure. 


_In spring-time, when the sun with 


Taurus rides, [the hive 
Pourforth their populous youth about 
In clustres ; they amoung fresh dews 

and flowers [plank, 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed 
Thesuburboftheirstraw-built citadel, 

[confer 
New rubb’d with balm, expatiate and 
Their state affairs. ——— 


What could be more exhilara- 
ting to the mind of man than those 
stirring sensations with which 
each day would open, when the 
bands would, I hope, be first as- 
sembled to express their gratitude 
to the great source of all good :—~ 
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‘‘ There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine 

Dissolve me into ecstacies [ear, 

And ‘bring all Heaven before mine 
eyes,” 


Although the members of such a 
community would speedily be re- 
lieved from all those anxious cares 
which now distract the minds of the 
labouring classes, as to the supply 
of the common wants of nature, 
1 feel quite certain that the being 
so relieved would not necessa- 
rily induce habits of indolence or 
apathy. I must reserve my rea- 
sons for thus thinking, until | 
come to answer the objections 
(of which this is one of the most 
formidable) that have been urged 
against this beautiful theory. It 
is not the labouring man alone 
who is thus troubled and perplex- 
ed; almost every state and con- 
dition of life is assailed by cares 
and anxieties of one sort or an- 
other, that would be mitigated if 
not removed, by the arrangements 
of these village communities. 


“‘ Outcast ofnature, man! the wretch- 

ed thrall [try pain, 

Of bitter-dropping sweat, of swel- 

Of cares that eat away the heart 

with gall, : 

~ And of the vices, an inhuman train, 

That all proceed from savage thirst 

of gain: [first began 

For when hard -hearted interest 

‘To poison earth, Astrea left the 

plain ; [on man, 

Guile, violence, and murder seiz’d 

And, for soft milky streams, with 
blood the rivers ran, 


**Come, ye, who still the cumbrous 
load of life [furthest steep 
Push hard up hill; but as the 
You trust to gain, and put an end 
to strife, [mighty sweep, 

_ Down thunders back the stone with 
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And hurls your labours to the valley 
deep, [ fee, 
For ever vain: come,and withouten — 
I, in oblivion will your sorrows 
steep, [you in a sea 
Your cares, your toils ; will steep 
Of full delight: O come, ye weary 
wights, to me! 


** With me, you need not rise at early 

dawn, [stounds ; 

To pass the joyless day in various 

Or, louting low, on upstart fortune 

fawn, [pounds ; 

And sell fair honour for some paltry 

Or through the city take your dirty 

. rounds, [visit pay, 

To cheat, and dun, and lie, and 

Now flattering base, now giving 

secret wounds ; {man prey, 

Or prowl in courts of law for hu- 

In venal senate thieve, or rob on 
broad highway,” 


The utmost economy of men- 
tal, as well as of physical qualities 
and faculties, would be secured 
in the state of society which we 
are now contemplating. How 
many of these qualities which are 
wasted and thrown away, or per- 
mitted to slumber, would here be 
awakened, and exercised in a 
mode the most extensively bene- 
ficial. One mind would invigo- 
rate another. ‘‘ As iron sharp- 
eneth iron, so doth the coun- 
tenance of man his friend.’ 
Every description of latent talent 
would be ascertained and culti- 
vated. How often does it now 
happen that the most gifted and 


‘accomplished individuals, owing 


perhaps to some defect of pru- 
dence or delicacy of feeling, that 
disqualifies them from elbowing 
their way to the station whence 
they might appear to best advan- 
tage,—are doomed to pine in ob- 
scurity: or, to advert to a case 
which perhaps is more common, 
how many narrow circles are now 
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enlivened or illuminated by ex- 
ertions which would suffice to dif- 
fuse the highest social pleasures 
to a larger sphere ! 

How much lassitude, and ennui, 
and mental dejection, exists in 
one house, which might be cured 
by the natural, unpremeditated, 
uncostly habits and manners which 
prevail among the inmates of 
an adjoining dwelling ; the be- 
nefit of which is denied to those 
who need it, by some feeling of 
timidity or pride. 

Lastly, How often does it hap- 
pen that those qualities which 
are a nuisance in one family, 
would be the solace of another. 
The lively youth who annoys by 
his flute or his fiddle his spec- 
tacled parents, would set in ac- 
tivity the heels of many a jocund 
set, 

These village communities 
would combine most of the ad- 
vantages which belong to both 
town and country. 

After the occupations of the 
day were concluded, (and these 
would neither be monotonous nor 
fatiguing, since they would em- 
brace 


“‘ Whatever arts and industry can 
frame, 

Whatever finish’d agriculture knows, 

Fair queen of arts.”) 


the evenings would be passed 
in various ways; all tending to 
enliven the heart, or to improve 
the mind. Music‘would lend its 
charms: and under the eyes of 
their parents, the youth would 
join in the dance; some would 
betake themselves to the public 
rooms to listen to discourses upon 
every species of useful knowledge ; 
others would be attracted to the 
library; and a few would take their 
solitary ramble in the surrounding 


fields, or resort to their own pri- 
vate apartments, there to prose- 
cute some favourite study. 

It would be absurd to deny 
that all these sources of innocent 
recreation and useful instruc- 
tion would as it were lie at the 
feet of persons associated in the 
mode which has been pointed 
out. 1am here enumerating the 
advantages which, under such cir- 
cumstances, might be enjoyed, 
if the disposition to live like rea- 
sonable beings can but be a- 
wakened and kept alive in such an 
Association. How far this is pro- 
bable, is a question which will be 
discussed in another place. It is 
here enough to have shown, that 
the sources of enjoyment above 
alluded to (and which indeed 
have been but slightly glanced at) 
are not, under the present arrange- 
ments of society, within the reach 
of any but the favoured sons of 
fortune, however well disposed 
the rest may be to participate in 
such enjoyments. 

The provision which would be 
made for the: prevention and cure 
of diseases by an attention to re- 
gimen and diet, ventillation, ba- 
thing, and all other expedients, 
of which the utility has been as- 


-_certained, would constitute a truly 


valuable advantage. The Infir- 
mary which, in Mr. Owen’s Plan, 
is stationed at the end of one of 
the sides of the square, must not 
be regarded as a Hospital, but 


‘rather as a part of the house 


where during sickness the friends 
and dearest relatives of a patient 
can, with most convenience to 
him and to themslves, as _ well 
as with the least risk of injury to 
the healthy, perform those kind 
offices which the case may require. 
And as it is fair to presume that 
some of the members of the Asso- 
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ciation would be of the medical 
profession, the invalid would ex- 
perience the most simple and effi- 
cacious treatment. 

Death itself will lose half its 
terrors, when the head of a family 
is assured that his wife and chil- 
dren will be in no danger of 
being plunged into poverty, by 
the loss of his protection an 
support. . 

The extensive community of in- 
terests, which forms the distin- 
guishing feature of this scheme of 
Association, will necessarily em- 
brace, or more properly speaking, 
will supersede all those expedi- 
ents which, whether in the shape 
of benefit clubs or saving banks, 
or insurance societies, the provi- 
dent spirit of the age has devised 
for the mitigation of human ills. 

The Hotel will afford to the in- 
mates of an establishment the 
means of entertaining and ac- 
commodating such of their friends 
as may from time to time visit 
it. The members themselves will 
also be at full liberty to visit, 
whenever they may be so dispo- 
sed, such of their friends and ac- 
quaintance as reside in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and thus no advan- 
tage which is to be enjoyed under 
the existing arrangements of soci- 
ety would be forfeited by joining 
the Association. 

Ample provision is made, in Mr. 
Owen’s Plan, for the performance 
of divine service; even if an es- 
tablishment should contain per- 
sons of various sects. What has 
been stated in respect to the li- 
berty which would be enjoyed of 
visiting beyond the limits of the 
establishment, involves that of 
frequenting places of worship in 
its neighbourhood ; and conse- 

uently when such an establish- 
ment shall be situated near a town 
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or village, any of its members 
whose religious views should not 
accord with those of their asso- 
ciates, might, at any rate, be as 
well suited in this respect as if 
they were the fixed inhabitants of 
such proximate town or village. 

I have reserved for the last item, 
in the catalogue of moral and in- 
tellectual advantages, those which 
come under the head of Education ; 
using that word in its most exten- 
sive signification. Whether we 
regard the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or the formation of habits, 
it is most evident that every ex- 
pedient which has hitherto been 
devised for conveying instruc- 
tion to the mind and for bring- 
ing the appetites and passions 
under the best moral discipline, 
might be readily applied to the 
children and youths of the pro- 
jected establishments. 

It is not necessary to repeat 
here what has already been stat- 
ed, in describing the arrange= 
ments and views of Mr. Owen, in 
respect to the training and edu- 
cation of the children. Suffice 
it to say, generally, that we have 
a right to assume that the best 
system will be adopted, whatever 
that system may be. If, as cannot 
be disputed, clearer perceptions 
of the nature and properties of 
things are formed and impressed 
upon the mind by sensible images 
than by the names of things ; the 
children of one of our village com- 
munities would enjoy very high 
advantages over those who are 
educated at any of our schools or 
colleges. They would, from the 
earliest period, be familiar with 
natural objects ; andin their walks, 
in the gardens and fields, might 
be taught botany, and be made to 
observe the process of culture in 
all its details. The same may be 
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said of all those other operations 
which would be constantly going 
on under their eyes. They would 
see how every useful article was 
made, and the rationale of the arts 
would be gradually explained to 
them. The rudiments of language 
and of arithmetic would be taught 
on the principle of mutual instruc- 
tion, the superior efficacy of which, 
as compared with the former me- 
thod, is now thoroughly establish- 
ed. For the care of their health, 
and for the multiplication of ex- 
pedients, by which their physical 
faculties may be developed, and 
personal deformities corrected, 
the place would afford the utmost 
scope. Neither materials, nor ma- 
chinery, nor manual skill, would 
be wanting to construct such ar- 
ticles as might amuse the children, 
or excite them to healthful exer- 
cise; or they might be taught to 
construct them for themselves. 
One part of the square would be 
their play-ground in fine weather; 
and when it rained, they would, 
besides the school-rooms, have the 
range of such of the other large 

ublic chambers as were not in 
mmediate use. 

The duty of thus training and 
educating the children would be 
so divided, as to render it light 
and pleasant. But there really 
is no end to the ideas which crowd 

n the mind, that contemplates 
the beneficial effects which might 
be insured by arrangements with- 
in the competency of one of these 
villages of unity and co-operation. 

If the establishments in ques- 
tion would combine (as has been 
observed) most of the advantages 
of a town and country life, they 
would in an equal degree com- 
bine those of the collegian and 
of the man of business. They 
would in fact be. the best of 
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colleges ; since not merely the 
theory of the sciences would be 
studied and taught, but the arts 
and sciences being continually in 
practice, the theory would keep 
pace with practice ; and the prin- 
ciples upon which it rested would 
thus be corrected and enlarged. 
In fine, if I were called upon 
to describe in few words the true 
character of Mr. Owen's system, 
I should say, that it presents to us 
the very best contrivance which has 
ever been offered to the world, for 
collecting into one place such a 
number of human beings as may be 
deemed capable of exercising their 
united powers, so as to create or 
to obtain for their common bene- 
fit the greatest possible amount, 
of whatever description, of pro- 
duce may be immediately and pro- 
gressively deemed to be requisite 
to their well-being, at the smallest 
possible expense of materials and 
labour. _ And that this is to be 
effected by means of arrangements 
calculated to bring all the parts 
of the moral machine in as near 
a contact with each other as is 
practicable, without incurring the 
risk of collision; that point at 
which the risk would be incurred 


being rendered the limit of ap- 


proximation ; and that the ar- 
rangements in question are adapt- 
ed with exquisite skill, not only 
to insure to the parties ‘associated 
the full advantage of every disco- 
very which has been made in all 
the arts, which minister to the 
comfort, happiness, and dignity 
of social man ; but to qualify them 
to pursue an ‘onward progress in 
the career of civilization, with a 
degree of celerity and safety un- 
paralleled in the annals of the | 
world, 
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LETTER FROM MR. OWEN. 





Packet Ship Spay, Jan. 17, 1829. 
[Two days sail from Vera Cruz.] 


My dear Friend, 
] am now in the midst of the Gulf 
of Mexico, expecting to land at 
Vera Cruz tomorrow night (Sun- 
day), or on Monday morning. 
Our voyage from Falmouth has 


been rather a long one, but it has. 


been to me both pleasant and pro- 
fitable. The latter term I do not 
use commercially, but in thé man. 
ner in which I have been occu- 
pied. I have had every conve- 
nience and opportunity for wri- 
ting, and I have employed several 
hours daily during the voyage, first 
to prepare for the discussion with 
the religious world in Cincinatti, 
in April next; second, in mak- 
ing out a new code of laws 
in accordance with the laws of 
human nature; and, lastly, in de- 
veloping the outlines of a univer- 
sal government, founded on those 
laws, and upon the experience of 
all nations and people up to the 
present period, as far as this ex- 
perience is detailed in the English 
anguage. This employment, with 
reading when I was tired of wri- 
ting, with exercise on deck, the 
scenery from which at sea’ almost 
always affords me pleasure, fully 
occupied my time, and I have not 
yet experienced one disagreeable 
hour on board. We landed mails 
at Jacmel, in St. Domingo; and 
at Kingston, i in Jamaica; at both 
of which places I landed. The 
neatest, cleanest and the happiest- 
looking population I have yet seen 
are the free blacks and people of 
colour in Jacmel. It is true I saw 
them upon one of their holydays, 
when, it is probable, they were 
dressed in their finest garments, 
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and were in their best appearance; 
but there was not a single beggar, 
or any outward look of poverty 
to be seen ; there was no anxiety 
expressed in their countenances ; 
all seemed satisfied and content 
with their station, and there was 
more kindness and urbanity in 
their manner to each other than | 
have yet seen among a white po- 
pulation, except where it was evi- 
dently artificial. Here it was 
unconstrained, and seemed their 
daily habit, and to be natural to 
them from childhood. They live 
more in accordance with the laws 
of their nature than any people 1 
have seen. I was informed that 
the lowest of them were, without 
hesitation, intrusted by the En- 
glish and American merchants to 
convey large sums in dollars, and 
there was no instance of their con- 
fidence being abused; and the 
shop- and store-keepers were rea- 
dily credited by them with goods 
to the amount of eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars, and generally they 
were paid upon the day the mo- 
ney became due. They are not, I 
conclude, learned in the old er- 
rors of the world; but they know 
how to be happy, which is the 
most valuable knowledge that can 
be acquired by the human race, 
I was at one of their dances, which 
was conducted with great simpli- 
city, and I saw no envy, jealousy, 
or bad feelings among them. It was 
impossible for me not to wish that 
the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland had as much cause to 
be contented and happy as these 
children of nature evidently were, 
I left them, delighted to find that 
some portion of the human race 
were in’ possession of a part of 
the happiness that nature intend- 
ed all should enjoy, and which, I 
have no doubt, all will enjoy at no 
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distant period. I was, after this 
visit, anxious to see the state of 
slavery in Jamaica, which I had 
an opportunity of witnessing two 
days afterwards at Kingston. And 
after conversing with several of 
the domestic slaves, and seeing 
the proceedings of a large num- 
ber in the market-place for two 
hours, and meeting great numbers 
coming from the mountains and 
other parts of the country, as 
I was going to the Admiral’s and 
Bishop's residences, some distance 
in the interior,—-I have no hesita- 
tion in stating most distinctly, that 
their condition, with the excep- 
tion of the term slavery, is in 
most respects better than that of 
our working classes; and that a 
very large portion of our opera- 
tives and labourers would most 
willingly exchange situations with 
them. 1 dined two days with the 
Vice-Admiral, who commands on 
the Jamaica station ; - he is an old 
friend and neighbour ; and I expe- 
rienced the most kind and hospi- 
table treatment from him, and 
much attention from many of the 
officers of the fleet, one of whom, 
Captain Pearce, now ofthe Grass- 
hopper, was a brother passenger 
with me from Falmouth. I now 
expect to be in the city of Mexico 
in less than a fortnight, and to 
return to Vera Cruz, on my way 
to New Orleans, by the first of 
March; and to be in Cincinatti 
before the second week in April, 
to make. good my oo 
with Mr. Alexander Campbell ; 
and to leave ‘New York on the 
first of June, intending to arrive 
in England again before the first 
of August next. Pray remember 
me tothe co#operatives all around 
you. Wishing you health, I re- 
main your friend, 


Roserr Owen. 
To J. M. Morgan, Esq. 


EXTRACT 


From an Address delivered Nov. 17th, 
1828, at the Birmingham Co-ope- 


rative Society. 





Ir is in vain that the benevolent, 
attempt to improve the condition 
of their fellow-creatures by per- 
petually striking at effects. It 
is to causes that attention must 
be devoted before any permanent 
good can bedone in society. But 
our plans are chiefly formed to 
meet troubles half way. By an 
endless variety of charitable in- 
stitutions, monuments equally of 
benevolence and ignorance, we 
attempt to subdue the evils of so- 
ciety ; but the attempt is vain. 
Let societies be formed for the 
purpose of annihilating the causes 
whence the evils of mankind arise, 
—societies, not to relieve the mi- 
serable, but to abolish the causes 
of misery ; not to assist the poor 
with money, but to abolish the 
causes of poverty; not to detect 
thieves, but to take away the mul- 
titude of temptations to steal ; 

societies having for the avowed 
purpose an equal distribution of 
the means of happiness to all, and 


_ the combining of all mankind in 


unity, peace, and concord. Only 
give birth to societies founded on 
this principle ; they will ask for 
no continued support: but their 
effects shall be such, that in course 
of time, the books of every cha- 
ritable institution, of whatever 
and for whatever kind purpose, 
will be closed forever. 

The Author of nature, by what- 
ever name we call him, has given 
to every thing, which his power 
has produced, its peculiar proper» 
ties ; by a knowledge of, and at- 
tention to which, alone, have we 
the power of bringing any thing 
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to perfection or to the approach 
of it. To the vegetable world he 
has given its peculiar properties ; 
and, in the cultivation of it, we 
attend to the diversities of each 
particular plant’; and, as far as 
our knowledge and ability enable 
us to do so, we furnish it with the 
particular soil, situation, and tem- 
perature, that it requires: knowing 
that to attempt to make z¢ accom- 
modate itself toany soil, situation, 
or temperature which we choose 
to give it, would be in vain. And 
to man he has given his pecu- 
liarities, his natural rights, and his 
propensities to enjoy them ; and, if 
we would bring him to the degree 
of perfection of which his nature 
is capable, or to the approach of 
it, we must accommodate human 
institutions to his nature ; for the 
experience of all ages has most 
satisfactorily proved, that we can- 
not, without destroying his hap- 
piness, make his nature bend to 
any institutions which we think 
proper to give him. It is the at- 
tempt to do this, it is the attempt 
to make his nature submit to laws, 
institutions, and customs, which 
are altogether opposed to it, which 
is the chief, if not the sole, cause 
of the miseries by which:he is sur- 
rounded :. and fruitless will be 
every attempt to render him hap- 
py, until all these have undergone 
an entire change. » : 

It is plain then, that happiness 
consists in the reception of agree- 
able impressions, and that the ex- 
tent of it must be limited by the 
strength and number of them 
which our nature is capable of re- 
ceiving. 

And for this reason it is, that 
a mind cultivated and enlarged 
by intellectual pursuits, and soft- 
ened by those of friendship and 
affection, is capable of far more 
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exalted pleasure and satisfaction 
than the mere sensualist, whose 
enjoyment is confined to mere 
animal gratifications. 

But, as the senses themselves 
are passive, and have no power 
whatever over the circumstances 
which impress them, it is neces~ 
sary that we inquire into the na- 
ture of those which are conducive 
to happiness. 

Every man brings a peculiar 
nature into the world with him, 
which differs in different men, not 
in the kind of component parts, but 
in their degree of strength. It is 
this which forms the natural differ- 
ences in our dispositions and ine 
clinations ; and the question which 
we have here proposed to decide, 
is, in what manner must we so 
control those dispositions and in- 
clinations, as to produce happi- 
ness ; or in other words, to bring 
upon ourselves the greatest num- 
ber of agreeable and the least 
number of. disagreeable impres- 
sions ? 

We reply, by indulging only 
such of them as are consistent 
with ‘each other; by preserving, 
and if possible increasing, the 
strength of those which are con- 
sistent with each other; and by 
eradicating all those which, if ins 
dulged, would in any way pro- 
duce pain. 

If men would only give them- 
selves the trouble habitually to 
bear in mind, that that a is 
right which in its ultimate con- 
sequences is productive of good ; 
and that only wrong which is 
productive of evil ; and that good 
and evil are only distinguishable 
by the former promoting and the 
latter injuring the happiness of 
our species, they. would continu- 
ally carry within them a rule for 
every action of their lives. 
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. Evil almost — arises 


from an unrestrained indulgence 
of some disposition which is in 
itself innocent; and it is the re- 
membrance of the pleasure which 
the moderate indulgence of it has 
afforded us, which tempts to the 
commission of excess, 

Drunkenness is wrong, because 
it is inconsistent with the health 
of the body, and the right use of 
the mental faculties. Dishonesty 
is wrong, because it is inconsistent 
with :the security of those means 
of enjoyment which collectively 
are called wealth. 

But it is impossible that any 
great degree of happiness can 
arise to us from the consistent use 
of our faculties, unless our dispo- 
sitions be sufficiently strong to af- 
ford pleasure in the. gratification 
of them. Satiety, therefore, ought 
in all things to be avoided. We 
cannot enjoy our food if we eat so 
frequently as never to know what 
hunger is: and if we would enjoy 
any thing, we ought carefully to 
avoid the like satiety. 

That it is necessary to happi- 
ness to eradicate all dispositions 
which if indulged would in any 


way produce pain, is too obvious 


to require an argument. It is cer-. 


tain that to have desires and to 
deny ourselves the gratification 
of them, must be painful to us. 
But we frequently hear it ob- 
served, that happiness consists ra- 
ther in the pursuit than in the 
possession of any object. The 
truth is, that as society is now 
constituted, man is trained to be 
any thing but a rational being. 
He has neyer yet been taught to 
understand his own nature, and 


to act consistently with it: he has 


never yet been taught to seek for 
iness where it is to be found: 
his faculties are uniformly misdi- 


rected, and the consequence is, 
that he exhausts his energies in 
the pursuit of that, which, if he 
had only consulted his reason for 
a moment, he would have seen 
could afford him -no real satisfac- 
tion when possessed. 

Look at our public seminaries, 
and say if in general there bea 
single rational direction given, to 
the human faculties in any of 
them! Is not the juvenile mind 
continually led to the contem- 
plation of war and _ bloodshed ? 
Thousands from this cause alone 
are led to embrace a military life : 
ambition is generated in the hu- 
man breast, and is led to seek for 
happiness in the destruction of his 
fellow men! and havivg spent 
the vigour of his life in this career, 
he at length exclaims, “ it is va- 
nity and vexation of spirit !"’ 

But the greater portion are led 
to seek for happiness in the pur- 
suit of wealth; and never having 
been trained to make a right use 
of if, it commonly happens that 
they convert it to the destruction 
of their own peace. 

But the opinion that happiness 
consists rather in the pursuit than 
in the possession of an object, is 
founded in error. Which of us, 
when overtaken with hunger or 
thirst, ever found more pleasure 
in the pursuit than in the enjoy- 
ment of food? Which of us, it by 
chance exposed to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, drenched with 
rain, or frozen with cold, ever ex- 
perienced more pleasure in the 
search of. a fire-side than in 
the enjoyment of it? or which of 
us ever yet sought for pleasure 
in the performance of a kind ac- 
tion, and was disappointed ?. 

Away then with the erroneous 
notion, that happiness exists only 
in idea. Let us in future seek it 
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where reason tells us it may be 
found. Let us endeavour to place 
aright estimate on things, and no 
longer amuse our minds with the 
pursuit of bubbles, which burst 
and disappoint us. 





PROSPECTS OF MANKIND. 


The following is extracted from the 
Work which led Mr. Malthus to the 
study of the Theory of Population. 


Bur under such a government as 
we have described, the equitable 
distribution of labour, and of the 
profits of it, would take away the 
occasion of hardships and dange- 
rous cabals. As by removing pro- 
perty, we destroy theft and rob- 
ery ; so by maintaining an 
equality, we prevent hardships, 
banish discord, and restore the 
golden age. Under such a con- 
stitution, men would live in peace 
and friendship, they would mutu- 
ally assist one another, by their 
united labours they would cul- 
tivate the earth, and advance 
continually in knowledge; nor 
would there be any place for 
an enormous ambition, which 
wastes kingdoms, and,causes such 
havock and desolation in the earth. 
Could we suppose that the mem- 
bers of such a commonwealth had 
by any means got an idea of our 
imperfect constitutions, and of 
that vast abyss of vice and wretch- 
edness into which we are plunged ; 
could they compare our vices and 
distresses with the innocence and 
happiness which they enjoyed un- 
dertheir more perfect model;—with 
what care and anxiety would they 
preserve such a blessed constitu- 
tion ? With what vigilance would 
they watch against the first ap- 
pearances of a dangerous pride 
and ambition? But how could 
pride and ambition grow up to a 


dangerous height, with such an 
education as would be natural in 
such a government, or with such 
examples as would be the natural 
consequence ofsuchan education ? 
It is the want of a proper disci- 
pline and education of the youth, 
which is the second great source 
of our vices and wretchedness, 
and whichrenders our government 
so changeable and unsteady. 
How happy would be the con- 


sequences of such an excellent 
government! Every discourage- 
ment to marriage would be effec- 


tually removed. Wise regulations 
would be established to gratify the 
natural passion of love, in an 
easy and agreeable manner. No 
false maxims which corrupt the 
taste in this grand concern would 
be in vogue, nor any temptation 
from interest to mislead thechoice. 
Poverty being effectually banish- 
ed, and every one upon an equal 
footing, the numerous impedi- 
ments arising from an inequality 
of rank, estates, or other circum- 
stances, would be wholly removed. 
In this situation, accérding to the 
original blessing and command, 
mankind would be fruitful and 
multiply, replenish the earth and 
subdue it. By the help of such vast 
numbers, living without anxie- 
ty, and in a goodly correspon- 
dence, they would be able to cul- 
tivate every spot that was habit- 
able in the manner most suitable 
to its nature. By their united 
labours they would raise the most 
magnificent works, and add innu- 
merable beauties to the face of the 
earth, Knowledge would increase 
wonderfully by experiments made 
at leisure, and with exactness, in 
all places of the earth ; which 
would be freely communicated 
every where, and be regularly 
transmitted to posterity. An in- 


conceivable progress would be 
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made in discovering the laws of 
nature. There would be propor- 
tionable advances in all sorts of 
useful, ingenious, and agreeable 
arts. Every one might have the 
means of being a philosopher if 
he pleased. A happy emulation, 
or love of glory, an unsatiable 
curiosity, the love of truth, and 
an ardent thirst after knowledge, 
would render men more ingenious 
and more successful in making 
useful discoveries, than either their 
present wants and necessities, or 
their ‘love of gain. Scarce can 
oe be supposed so difficult 
to be discovered or effected, that 
it would not yield to the united 
efforts of mankind in such a fa- 
yourable situation. In short, the 
whole earth would become a para- 
dise, and mankind be universally 
wiseand happy.” Wallace on the 
** Prospects of Mankind.” 





LETTERS FROM 
LABOURERS IN AMERICA. 


Convincep as we are, that if the 
plans recommended in our Maga- 
zine were adopted, there would 
be no necessity for emigration, 
we still must appreciate the be- 
nevolence of those who advocate 
this mode of relief, and who de- 
vote their talents and funds to a 
cause which they deem beneficial 
to the operative classes. Those 
who are determined to emigrate 


to the United States, will find- 


some interesting information in a 
collection of Letters, received from 
individuals who left England, 
chiefly through the benevolent aid 
of Benjamin Smith,Esq.,of Mount- 
field near Robertsbridge, who has 
also, for a long time sustained the 
whole expense of an Infant School 
at Westminster. The pamphlet 
is published by Mr, Rainford 


Red Lion Passage, Red Lion 
Square. The Letters have been 
collected and published for Mr. 
Smith, who has prefixed a short 
account of the experiment, con- 
cluding as follows. 

** But to renew the ties of bro- 
therhood which have been broken, 
to cast off these petty jealousies 
and fears, to give and take freely 
what the wants of each nation 
demand, is true wisdom ; and in 
no way are these desirable objects 
so likely to be obtained, as by the 
natural ties which will result from 
a connected system of emigration. 
But whether these hopes are des- 
tined to be realized or not, of one 
thing I am certain, that no man 
can read the accounts contained 
in these Letters, of the extraordi- 
nary liberality and kindness which 
our countrymen in distress have 
experienced, without feeling his 
heart warm towards our friends on 
the other side of the Atlantic.” 





DISTRESS AMONG THE 
WEAVERS. 


“Tue dreadful distress among 
the weavers in and around Glas- 
gow is still on the increase; and 
the magistrates of that town, with 
all their experience and resources, 
find it no easy matter to provide 
out-door work, and keep the ex- 
citement of the starving multi- 
tude within bounds. A general 
meeting of delegates was held on 
Saturday, at which a committee 
was appointed to consult Pro- 
fessor Davidson, or some other 
eminent lawyer, on the nature 
and extent of the Scottish poor- 
laws, preparatory to taking le- 
gal measures to obtain parochial 
assistance.”~Scotsman, March 20, 


1829. 





